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• Despite the constraint* of budget ind space, the 
Division of Continuing Education (DCE) of New York City Community 
College in 1973-74 enrolled a total of 6,358 students in 276 courses. 
Comparison of^ this> report with two previous reports evidences 
continued growth in diversity aifd number of programs • Apparent, too, 
is the^ evOlutiofa of many significant programs from relatively small 
•beginnings. In general, DCE offerings are of two typ^s: those 
developed for particular groups through grants and contracts, and 
those offered to the public on a tuition basis. Through collaborative 
efforts with other community institutions, DCE identifies educational 
needs, selects courses, recruits students, and evaluates outcomes. ' 
Although ^CE of fers only non-credit courses and programs, it can 
stijBUlate the development of credit and ^eggree programs. In the past , 
two years, DCE has attempted to involve th^ departments of the 
College in early stages of curticulum. planning. This has created the 
opportunity for departmental faculty to make larger contributions to 
progi^am design. DCE hk^ also strengthened its relationship with 
students, involving them not only in the evaluation of teaching a<ld 
co^irse content, but in planning for new programs'. Specific" programs 
and community service projects are described, and statistica'l data 
are appended. (Author/NHH) 
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December 19, 1974 



Herbert M. Sussman, President ^ " 
New Vork City. Community College 

Dear President Sussmon: 

^ Attached is a copy of the Two-Year Report of the Division of Continr 
uing Education and Extension Services for 1972-1974. 

Comparison with our two previous reports — Five Year Report for 1966- 
1971, and Annual-Report for 1971-1972 — ^ evidences continued growth in 
diversity as weJI as number of programs. Apparent, too, is the evolution of 
many significant programs from relatively small beginnings. We look forward-^ 
to continued progress. 

Tliis report provides us with the opportunity to once again express our 
appreciation to the faculty and staff of the College for their continued sup- 
pd^t of our activiti es . 



Sincerely, 



VICTOR LAUTER, Dean 
Division of Continuing Education 
and Extension Services ' 



VL:mg 
att. 
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.V INTRdDUCTION 

The Division of Continuing Educqtion addresses itself directly to two of the College's 
Institutional objectives: 

To pro/ide formal and informal educational opportunities 
for those who endeavor to meet changing personal and 
career objectives. 

To provide a broad spectrum of cultural activities to the 
' diversified community whioh the College serves. 

It does so within a framework of goc^ls wl^ich^places priorities upon the creation of 
educational opportunities for: 1) working adulCwho seek to increase the knowledge and 
skills necessary for excellence and advancement at work, 2) those whose educattonal op- 
portunities have previously been denied them; for example, the aging, the impVrsoned, 
minority groups, the unskilled, and the.poor. 

The Division of Continuing Educdtion administers, broadly, two kinds of non-credit 
programs: courses open to the public for wTiich tuition is charged, ond special programs 
serving porticular constitUenci^fs for which funds are made available through grants or con 
tracts. 

In the past two years, due to budget constrictions affecting the entire College, we 
have had to decrease course offerings and curtail the development of some courses which 
had been requested or suggested. Many courses, outgrowths of previous offerings, which 
would have reflected the specipl technical resources of our College thus had to be aban- 
doned, temporarily at least, in the hard choices necessitated by shortages of mon'ey and 
space. For example, a program to train blood bank technicians, a logical outgrowth of 

our biological sciences continuing education courses, could not be Implemented for lack 

« 

of laboratory space and funds for equipment. ^ 

Despite the constraints of budget and space, however, the Division of Continuing 
Education in 1973-74 enrolled 1,799 students in 83 tuition-supported courses and served 
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cm additional 6,559. students in 193 courses and programs supported through grants and con- 

✓ 

tracts — • a total of 8,358 students in 276 coOrses. ^ 

ThetCultural Affairs Program sold more than 25,000 tickets for cultural events instde 
and outside the College. It also enlarged its relationships with community organizations 

and provided +he opportunrty at the College for the performance of local dance, theatre and 

■* ' . . 

music groups. 

In the papt *wo years the Division of Continuing Education has sought to strengthen 
and extend its relationships with cooperating groups and associations both in the develop- 
ment and evaluation of programs. Among the groups \^th whom we have worked are: The 
Greater New York Hospital A^&ociation; Licensed Practical Nurses of New York, Inc.; 
Department of Obstetrics, Brooklyn Hospital; New York Heart Association; American Insti^- , 
tute of Architects; New York State Civil Service Department and Qvil Service Employees 
Association; Dental Hygienists Association of the City of New York; Environmental Manage- 
ment Association; National Executive Housekeepers Association; Electronic Industries Asso- 
ciatioh, aacinsortium of FTve engineering firms; Prospects for Prisons; fortune Society; New * 
York State Office for Minority Business Enterprise; National Puerto Rican Forum; Capital 
Formation; Brooklyn Local Economic Development Corporation; Interracial Council for Busi- 
ness Opportunities; Steamfitters Industry Education Fund; National Certified Pipe Welding 
Bureauf Boilermakers' Union Local *5; New York Society for Coatings Technology; Coney 
Island Hospital; Jewish Guild for the Blind; Italian Charities; and over fifty senior citizen 
centers. 

Although the Divisioji of Continuing Education offers only non-creditjcourses and pro- 
grams. It can stimulate Le development of programs whi^h become credit-bearing and^move 
into the degree area. In the past two years^the Alternate Format Adult Liberal Arts Degree 

.A «• 

program, initiated by the Division of Continuing Education through a Title I grant in 1971-2, 

f • • 
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has hod impact on other degree oreas of the College. Were are mow Alternate Formats in 
Graphic Arts and Advertising Technology/ Mechanical Technology/ Electro-Mechanical 

r 

Technology/ Marketing and Dental Laboratory Technology. * . . 

• • * ' " * , , . ^.^--^^ 

The Alternate Format programs are curricula in th^ College which give prforTty^to^ 

older applicant;. Subject to the opproval of the appropriate deparlYnental committees/ up 

to 24 credits may be granted for volidated work expenence and equivalent specialized 

training/ occupational proficiency exomipotions and acodemic testing programs. Thus/ ger 

minal ideas .developed in the non-credit area by the Division of Continuing Education have 

V 

grown to greatpr dimension and impact in the degree programs of the College. 

In the past two ye^S/ we have moved toward broader planning and involvement with 
departments of the College. In the past/ our comparatively less extensive use of the resour 
ces of the departments of the College derived from the Division's responsiveness to specific 
requests for specific courses from particular constituencies add from the pressures of funding 
avapable primarily for special purposes and programs. Gnce courses were requested or 
grants awarded/ we would then turn to the^propriate departments for afd Ift curriculum 
definition/ assessment or development/ faculty selection and evoluotion/ space allocation 
and equipment utilization. 

In the last two years/ and particularly in 1973-74/ we have attempted to involve the 
departments of the College in earlier stages of planning* This has crested the opportunity 
few departmental faculty to make larger contributions to program design. 

In the past two years alsO/ we hoye strengthened. ouP relationships with the students 
mohy of our programs involving them not only in the evaludtion W teaching and course c 
tent/ but in planning for new programs. 

This past year our adult studehts' identification with the College* and their desire for 
a continued social and educational! relationship wFth^/ wc^ealized in the formation^f a 
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Continuing Education Chapter 'of the AluftjplnA^ociation of New York City Community 



College. 
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PREFACE 

New York City Community C^oTlege is predominantly an occupational ly oriented, 
college with 80% df its degree-seeking students enrolled in career programs. Continu- 
ing education programs also reflect this orientation of the College. A community col- 
lege with a coreer orientation must develop cooperative relationships with industry, with 
unions, with technical, trade and professional assocfjati<5ris, with special constituencies, 
and with public agencies. 

' *\ * * 

These re^lationships require not only consultatiort and cooperation <ih the part of 

indusl^, unions and other institutions, but responsiveness on the part of the College to 

requests for continued education in occupational areas and special courses fdr partlcujor 

comtifuencies. Thus the occupational orientation of the associate degree progroms, to 

/ . « • 

a large extent, shape the need for and nature of, continuing education in our College. 

// 

/ The Division of Continuing Education focuses major energies orT meeting these needs 

for continuing education. For example, in the past two years (1972-74) special programs 

for unions, industry and technical associations were developed through grants qnd contracts 

1 « 
-r-' totalling over $1 ,000,000 ->- in air conditioning, TV and radio repair, machine tool, 

pi-evocationaJ training for inmates of.the Brooklyn House of Detention, hearing aid dispens- 

iijg, clerical and customer service, day care co6ks' training, sanitation, welding, paint 

technology, construction specifications, fire sdience and safety, nutrition, and wjne and 

Ibod expertise. 

In addition to theje programs which were specially designed for porticulor groups 

through grants and contracts, the Division continually develops andjjffers continuing educa- 

' * ° • • • 

tion courses open to the public on a tuition basis in automcj^tive technoJogy,, ^ir-'conditioning 

r'welding, secretarial skills, hotel and restaurant foodservrce, refrigeration mechanics, ind- 
cistrtal acoustics, ♦surveying, dental laboratory, hearing aid dispensing, ophthalmic dispens- 



irtg, bioiogiccil sciences (medical labbrotory)/ nursing^ etc; These courses are developed 
witfi the/<ipproj5riate departnrfents of the College fo provide continyrng educqfion for our 
gradMat^^s. arid for the personnel in career fif^lds tp whrch our Collf^go committed as an' 

:^ducatiQhcil in^tftuHon. In addition, thb Division develops courses o^ to 

''■,..*'.'■ 

■ ■ ' •,. . ". *. • • ■ •. ■ , ... .■.. ■(>.■ 

enhance bdult educdtionpl ski (is and advance occupational goals/ whether those goals are 

• ■ " .• 

increased excellence in an existing occupation or the ejcploratron of q second career.^ \ 
The Division of Continuing Education also turns.outwdr<l to communi ty groups and 
seeks t6 establish cooperative educational involvement with them fq|: the definition or per^ 
ceived educotional needs, for planning, and in prog r dm implementation. 

This requires collaborative efforts with other community institutions, such as senior 
centers, social ogencfes, neighborhood centers, tow Income housing pro] ectSi day care c en 
ters and local schools to establish educational committees. These committees, together w;th 
the staff of the Division of Continuing Education, identify educational nefeds, selec^fe^r- 
sei^ recruit students and evaluate outcomes. These committees provide ongoing links be*^ 
tween*the College and the community for educational interchange and understanding. 

This process is the method by which the CoUege provides community services: educa- 
tiondl fiji^rams for inmates of the Brooklyn House of Detention, for example. Or typing clas- 
ses for community groups in the Fort Greene and Red Hook neighborhoods, or an English as 
a Second Language course for parents of^ a Day Care Center or 160 courses a yeor for the 

; , • / - ^ ' ' ' ' 

aging ih the Institute of Study for Ofder Adults located in 58 community agencies and insti- 
tutions. * 

The Division of Continuing Education in the past two years also adfninistered the Cul- 
turat Affairs Program as a college and community service. Tfflrer^grqm brought to Brook- 
lyn and to the College community a rich and diverse concert series. Festival of the Arts, a 
Children's Theatre series, comtemporary films, and a Concert Bureau for bpera and Broad- 

IS . . . . . 



way shows at reduced rates. The Cultur&fAffairs program alone served 55,000 people in 
the post two years. ^ " «, 

None of these^jorograras ~ neither the special grant and contract programs, nor the 
tuition courses open to the public, nor the cornmunity service programs, nor the Cult^^^^ 

r 

Affairs program would be possible without the allocation of resource by the College for 
this kind of continuing education and community lervice-oriented higher education acti - 
vity.* It is the allocation of college resources to create a stable central staff which per- 
mits the Division to fulfill the function of continuing educ^tlpn for a t^hnically-oriented 
and community-oriented college. Central staff is, variously, stimulator, implementor or 
coordinator. It augments its personnel periodically — frequently doubling itself — through 
grants and controls. All of the Division's functions, howeVer, are guarantee'd not by 
■ " grants, which are sporadic and unpredictable and interrupted, but by the allocation of 

coflege resources which assures opportunities for continuity, e)<peri mentation and develop- 
ment. 

Mandates ^nd master plans explicitly direct community colleges to develop adult and 
* continuing education and community services. The declaration has, in the pbst, carried no 
specific financial commitment. Whatever a community college does to fulfill the mandate 
to provide educational opportunities for adults and services to local communities and special 
constituencies is a reflection of that particular college's commitment to the objectives of 
qdult continuing education. 

New York City Comrnunity, Col lege has made a larger cbmmitment/to continuing educa- 
tion than hoye many other cofVeggs. jfhis reflects the College's commitment to career educq- 
Ij^'^ community services, ani cultural enrichment. This commitment made it possible for the 

Division of Continuing Education to serve its publics in diverse ways during the academic 
years 1972-74.- 

, 14 
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V I. tUmC^N COURSES AND PROGRAMS 

Many of the tuition-supported courses offered hy the Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion are developed in response to the needs of working men and womeh for increceed know- 

f 

ledge and skills. Certain programs prepore students for licensure or certification. Others 
provide advanced training c^sentiaF for job developrrient. Another group of courses deals 
with new issues and current. clevelopments jn technical fields* 

' In the past two years we were faced with many more demands for courses than we 
were able to meet. This inability on our part was due primarily to twp: factors: 1) budget . 
limitations, and 2) restrictions on access to laboratory space and equipment, as well as 
classrooms. Despite these difficulties, we were able to serve a total of 1>799 students in 
tuition-supported courses during the F^all and Spring semesters of 1973-74. 
Course Offerings on Campus 

Courses for licensure and certification included Drivlng^lnstructors Education,^? est 
Control Operations, Medical Laboratory Technology, Land Surveying Review, Ophthalmic 
Dispensing, Audio-Visual Equipment and Dental Laboratory Technology. 

In the Pest Control area a new course was offered: Fumigation for Insect Control. We 
are currently exploring with the Department of Health the possibility of offering a course for' 
food handlers in city restaurants. One of the problems is that the Department of Health is 
interested in credit courses that are part of degree programs. Here, as in other programs 
and courses, we are encountering mounting pressure for credit as the legal tender of educa- 
tional achievement. 

The course in Land Surveying Review, offered in cooperation with the New Yo-k City 
Civil Service Technical Guild, prepares individuals for the state licensing. exartiltfiation. The 
course developed from discussions'with the New York City Community College Department of 
Construction Technology. 



The course I njAudio-Visagl Equipment: Operatlpn end Maintenance, was offered in 
cooperation with the College's Instructional Rf«50urbe Centre. It attracted students inter- 

ested in New York City Civil Sen/ice licensure as well as personnel figm day care:^enters 

. ' • , ' ■.' ■ 

interested 'ih more effective perf^ance on their jobs. u ^ 

^T4ie cdurse in Intenftediattf Hematology prepares students to take a section of a Depart- 
ment of Health licensing examination irrMedical Laboratory Technology. Out of our involve 
ment with this and other <:ourses in the Medical Laboratory Technology area, we have begun 

'i ■ ■ ; • 

s . • ■ 

ta explore the possibility of offering a course in Blood Banking. Thus fdr, however, progress 
has been halted by the lack of adequate laboratory space ancj the absejj^e of appropriate 
equipment and supplies. Although similar problems have arisen in other areas when the Divi^ 
sion competes at the College for the use pf limited materials and J^cilitfes fdr our existing 
courses (e.g.. Hearing Aid Dispensing, Hotel Technology), the problem becomes more acute 
when new Courses are contemplated. ^. 

In the Hqtel, Restaurant Food Service Extension, courses wefe offered in Cold Buffet, 
Hors D^Oeuvres apd Canapes, and m Institutional Food Managements There has always been 
a high domartd for the Jaborator/courses and this has been heightened by current interest in 
cooking and nutrition. Unfortunately, severe budget constraints have had a limiting effect . 
on this area. This has been compounded by runaway inflation of food prices. 

As. part of the Language Arts Extensior^, courses were offered in English as a Second 
Language (ESL) and Reading, Writing and Speech Improvement. Based upon our experience 
in this area, we are planning to extend these programs. Currently, we are developing a bi- 
lingual secretarial program. 

Three tuition-based courses were developed with the New York City Board of Educa- 
, tion for teachers as part of the Voluntary After School Professional Development Program. 
The courses are Computer Fundamentals for Educators, Teaching Crafts, and Numerical Con- 

IG ' 
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y trol Concepts for Educators. This last course was developed in cooperatiorlSi4i|h the Col-> 
lege's Department of Industrial Arts. * <i 

O ff-Cdmpus Courses 

Off-campus programs developed in response to o variety of needs. Health agencies 
cooperating with the College, /bn occasion requested onVsite classes to meet their own staff 
needs without loss of time for travel . The need to alleviate problems arising from a space 
shortage on the Brooklyn Campus also led to the establishment of pff--campu$ courses, Some 

• A ■ • - ^ ' 

exartipterNpf such courses during the 1973-74 academic year included Cancer Care held oi 
the Brooklyn Hospital, Patients Recounts Management held at St. Vincent's Medical Cen- 
tery and g number of nursing courses held qt the Francis A, Delafield Hospital. Although , 
Wff needs of the host agency were considered q priority, off Tcampus couaes were opened 
to health professional and support personnel from other institutions. 

In order to assure a valid educotional experience for students attending off-campus 
courses, certain requisites were necessary: a clear agreement with the host agency con- 
earning time, space, and use of facilities; and a sympathetic administrative attitude on the 
part of the host agency toward continuing ecSdication. The last factor was reflected by the 
allocation of appropriate space, released tim^ for staff, tuition reimbursement, and oppor- 
tunities for advancement opened to particijxiting personnel. 

As a result of our experience, other factors also emerged as important: 1) easy access 
to library and other .support facilltlds at New York City Cominunity Collefije; 2) good ave- 
nues of commumcation between students, faculty, host agency staff, and the Division of 
Continuing Education, i.e., for evaluation and feedback; 3) the distance iiself, for com- 
^munlcations.can become somewhat strained when the geographical distance between the Col- 
lege and off-campus locations is excessive. It was difficult^, Ireodily and frequently, to 
monitor classes where problems developed and the results were at times less than satisfactory. 
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When the abwe consMerotions ore tgken'into account an^ planned for, off-campus 
programs con be effective. Problems involving space con be overcome, relaKonships'be- 
tween the College and the community dan be expanded, and wider opportunities of con*^ 
tinuiiig education can be^cfde avaJloble for prospective students. 

Irt conclusion then, the tuition-supported courses in the past two years have succeed 
ed in: 1) strengthening cooperative involvements with other departments of the College; 
2) serving working adult students' needs; " 3) establishing educational relationships with o 
broad spectrum of agencies and organizations outside of the College. 
.■ ' - ■ > ^ ■ ■ ■ 
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11. JOINT PLANNING WITH STUDENTS, FACULTY 
- ' AND COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 

In the past two years, increasing emphasis was placed on co6peratiY;e program devel- , 

» • ' * ' 

opment with students, -faculty, professional, technical and other associatlons.and industry. 
"Health Sefvices Programs 

Cor|th>Uing Education prd^roms in the health services, for example, often originated 
from ideas suggested by students, faculty members, or professional organizations. During 
course evaluation periods, students had the opportunity to request relate^ subjects which 
they felt would assist their job performance and help them to better understand their pat- 
ients' needs ond relationships with fellow workers and supervisors. Some courses which 
developed during the 1973-74 academic year in this manner included Third Party Payment 
Operations, Health Management Workshop, and Dietary Techniques for Nurses. 

Divisional and College faculty members also suggested subjects for new course offer- 
ings. A discussion among Divisional instructors of health administration concluded that a 
survey of the Health Care Delivery System would be of value. Recent concepts such as 
Health Maintenance Organization (H.M.O.), P/ofessional Standards Review Organization 
(P.S.R.O.), and National Health Insurance (when enacted) will mean a fundamental change 
in health care delivery. In order to prepare local health administrators for these changes, a 
course entitled Health Delivery Systems was formulated for the Fall 1974 semester. Faculty 
members in the Department ofVlursing indicated that continuing education courses in phar- 
macology and computational mathematics would be of value to senior A.A.S. students pro- 
pdring for state board examihations and hospital screening tests. "^Special sections of Phar- 
macology and of Computational Mathematics for Nurses were developed for the Summer 1974 
semester to meet this need and more than sixty A.A.S. degree students were enrolled. 

Two workshops conducted in the Spring 1974 semester demdnstrated the Division's recep- 
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tivity t<> ideas generated by professional organ izafToris. The Dental Jfygienlsts' Assoclotioii 
of the City of New York requested support in devaluing a worksl^ on current periodontal 
techniques, and a group ot hcftalth professionals in psychiatric^^ suggested a workshop on 
'irfeHtutionai care for mentally retarded children. r 

Prior to the workshops, co-sponsors and Division staff met ih plannihg sesstpns to es^ 
tablish both the broad framework ond the procedures. They defined the subject area, outr 
lined obiectives, identified target student populations, and selected workshop leoders. 
Questionnaires mailed to prospective departmental and supervisory personnel provided^se- 
fu I planning information and served as sources of feedback from potential appticonts. 

Evaluations were conducted at the end of each workshop. Students expressed satis- 
faction with the opportunity for participation and the functional application of the insights • 
gained. Workshop leaders noted the value of interaction with the student practitioners^ 

The Division, \r\ the post two years, found the contribution of students, college staff 
and cooperating associations and agencies to be a significant educational resource. 
Biomedical Equipment Technology Program 

The Biomedical Equipment Technology program was developed through the cooperative 
efforts of facu4ty of the Electrical and Electro-Mechanical Technology Departments of the 
College, the Division of Continuing Education, and the Hospital Engineers Advisory Coun- 
cil to the Greater New York Hospital Association. 

The Biomedical Equipment Technology Program, begun in 1972 with one course, grew 
to three courses during th* past two years. Another aspect of growth has been the produ<S- 
tivp interchange on curriculum ^velopment and program evaluation between fhe College 
and hospital staffs. The Hospital Engineers Advisory Council to the Greater New York Hos- 
pital Association has been an active co-sponsor. A subcommittee composed of Mr. Hy Ber- 
shad of Lutheran Medical Center, Mr. Joseph Alcabes of Long Island Jewish 'Medical Cen- 
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t«r, AAr. Ernest ScoHen of St. Glair's Hospital, and Mr. Ralph Williams of St. Iruke's Medi- 
cal Center, worked coop)ratively wfth Professors Arthur Roitstein and Robert Albono and 

•r 

Division staff to develop this program, Thiei engineers provided students for the program, 
obtained financial support from hospitals to cover tuition and lajj^brhtoiry fees, assisted in^ 
curriculum development, criticized the program in relation to work investigated 
certtflcatiort, a 

The Biomedical Equipment Technician (BMfT) is onvf many technical specialties 
which have recently emerged In the hospital field. Although job descrlplkinsmay va^ to 
some extent, the program's objective is to train electrical and maintenance personnel to 
maintain, repair, and "troubleshoot" various pieces of biomedical equipment. The presence 
of such personnel can mean subtantial savings for hospitaU In the purchasing and repair of 
expensive equipment. The program goal Is to supply New York City's hospitals with an 
adequate' staff of BMET's, atid to provide enrolled individuals with a vocational ofiportonlty 
which will, be stTmuloting and contain sound growth potential . 

During the Spring 1^74 semester, Professor Roitstein developed a preliminary outline 
for a fourth advanced course in the BMET sequence. The course-objective Is to apply as 

much practical application of the knowledge gained in previous courses as possible. In pre- 

■• ■ - 
senting his outline to the subcommittee, discussed wcjs possible released time for students to 

<j ■ . < ■ • . 

gain more practical experience within a functioning Hospital BMET Department. The engi- 
neers then negotiated witK member hospitals' administrators to allow released time for stu- 
dents and/or on-site visitations by students to apply v/hat they had learned In the clossro^. 

By the Fall 1974 semester, we expect to be able to place each student in the Advanced 
BMET II course in a functioning Hospital Biomedical Equipment Department. 

The Engineers Advisory Council is interested also in exploring possible development 
of a credit option in the degree progrcms of the College within the Division of Technology. 
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ThuS/ it i$ hoped/ on experimental, non-credit program may at some time in, the future 
become an option in a degree progrom. ^ , 

Sanitation Mono^erfient Certificate Prc^ram ♦ ^ . * 

One hundred and sixty-sevent adults succwsfully completed various, courses during the 

■ • ' ' ' « ' ,.. ' • 

post two years, 1972-74> in the Sonitation Management Certificate program. Aduj^ in the 

Vogrom came primarily from supervisory positions m'buildli^ts«rv'c«s or housekeeping, rep- 

resenting heolth care facilities, schools, hotels, industrial plants ond offlcei buildirigs. 

A special workshop, '^The Back of the House" as seen through the eyes of the hospital 

administrator and the executive housekee^, was held in November 1973 for 36 partici- 

pants at St. Vincent's Hospifal. The workshop focused on the pressures fcictng administrators 

as they work together with department heads to provide high quality^ effective health care* 

Students in the program during the year increosed their knowledge and skills in the 

' - ■ < ,. - 

fbliowlng areas: communications/ mieroblology; personnel procedure*/ human relations/ • 
work simplification, sonitaticm technology, business management, economics, purchasing, 
interior design, and chemistry • For many in the progrom this year has been their first oppor-' 
tunity to become involved in a college level educatipnal program. Their inter^t and moti"- 
vation throughout the yeor has been outstanding. 

The program is co-sponsored by the New York Chapters of the Environmental Manage- 
ment Association and the National Executive Housekeeper's Association (NEHA). This co- 
sportsorship has provided some interesting challenges over the year primarily due to rapidly 
changing proftssionol requirements.' The Notional Executive Housekeeper's Association has 
a series of educational requiremehts for those people working in the field who desire certi- 
fied membership as Executive Housekeepers. The Division in Its program, attempts to offer 
courses which ore edi^ationally relevant and which also will meet most of the NEHA certi- 
fication requirements. This has entailed very close working^lationships wi+h NEHA on the 
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local and notional level to^insure that students ore, in faot, getting what they need and 

9 

what is {mportoiij for theti*own pcQ|essionai and personol educationol development. In- 



cluded among ma|or chaijges initiated by NEHA is the lengthening the number of hours in 
particular coreer-oriented courses which are necessary for certification. The Division of 
Continuing Education hopes to be able to continue worlHls^with both professionc(J associq- 
tlons to jointly meet the needs of people in^^ field. To do this, lines of communicotlon 
must be strer^thened and students must constantly be alerted to new development; by the 
College and the associations. ■ \ . . 

* Two meetings of the student advisory committee were held over the year. Former 
and current students discussed, ot length the strengths dnd weaknesses of the current pro- 
gram. Many of their recomrfiendations will be reflected in future program development. 
The students are also pushing more stridently for college credit to be built into certain 
areas of the program. The Division of Continuing Education will spend the coming year 
developing and seeking approval for a certificate program in Sanitation Management which 
will include credit and non^-cfedit courses. 

New York State Civil Service Employee Benefits Training Program 1973-74 

The Division of Continuing Education/ in cooperation with the New York State Depart- 
ment ©rblvil Service dnd the Civil Servicj^mployees Association^ offers a wide variety of 
afternoon courses for State employees. The objectives of this educational program ore to 
Improve the basic, technical, and odminlstrotive skills of these employees and \t help pre*- 
pare them for advancement in the Civil Service. Courses include Accounting, Electronic 
Data Processing, English, Mathematics, Psychology, Public Administration, Spanish, Station- 
ary Engineering, Supervision, etc. 

Six hundred and one men and women enrolled !ri the program during 1973-74>' Of 
these only four hundred sixfy-three (77%) appeared atlhhe first class sessions. We therefore 
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developed, in coopercrfion with the State Civil S^rvict Department in Albany, a new supple- 
mentary registration procedur^ which would enable the prc^ram to (unction with maximum 
^ enrollment. The procedure irrvolvcis noticing Albany of class vocancie$ ofter the fiwt ses- 
§iort of each course. The State Civil Service Depqrtmtnt will then notify the various field 

% ■<'."'.' ^ - ' '' ■ 

sites in our areo tc^recruit jOiklitional students for tfieje courses. This procedure goes, into 
operation nBBn^4. 




/ 

Despite this initial difficulty^ the program operated smoothly during the tost year. 
4 

Average attendance in oil courses was 82% indicating a high degree of commitment on the 
part of the students. 

Another new development which we beg on to explore this year was an.educationaf out- 
growth of our students' desires to obtain college credit for their course work. This is still at 
the exploratory stage. However, one possibility might be cooperation with the State Educa- 
tion Department's College Proficiency Examination Program (C PEP). 

For a great number of Civil Service students our program represents their first encounter 
with an organized higher education experience. Another sizable group of students consists 

of those who have some prior college experience, but who were unable to continue. In both 

# 

cases our program serves as an educational bridge. We have found that students are encour- 
aged by their exposure to the program and are motivated to explore other higher education 
avenues. We regularly refer interested students to the CoRege Admissions Office for addi- 
tionai information on New York City Community College ,and also the CUNY B.A. We have 
additionally referred students to Empire State College and the Regents Exterrial Degree Pro- 
gram. * 
Piping Design Drafting Progrom 

The Piping Design Drafting program was a new venture for the Division of Continuing 
Education. The Division has a long history of cooperation and co-sponsorship with technical 
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^ ^ ' . . ^ ^ 

and professional associations, public and social agencies, and unions, but we had not pre-^ 

viously developed and implemented a program with a consortium of industrial firms. This, / 

therefore, presented an opportunity to develop and test a itrodel in industry/ education coop- / 

■ . ' ■ • " . " ■' / 

erationi, ' 

The program was stimulated by the shortage of available piping design draftsmen. 
Hve engineering firms, as a consortium, asked the Division of Continuing EducOtlon to co- ' 
sponsor with them a 13-week, ftjil-time, intensive training program for 25 students ,j^ru1- 
ted and stipended by the five companies: Scientific Design, Foster-Wheeler, The Lummus 
Company, Chemical Construction, and Crawford and Russell. The consortium funded the 
program. 

Initially, the progran ran into serious difficulties. Working with a consortium of five 
firms presented large administrative problems related to time, consultation about agreements 
and assigned responsibilities, ahd even the signing of necessary papers such as the contract 
"or other documents. 

These problems were time-consuming and nerve-wracking but not inti^ctoble. What 
was more critical was that the Division was not able to find in the metropolitan area a com- 
petent instructor willing to give up pemianent employment to take on^a>Kort-t«fm , 13 -week 
commitment. As a result, one of the companies recruited and hired, on on annual basis, a 
full-time piping drafting designer whom they were willing to assign as instructor to the pro- 
gram for 13 weeks. ^ ^ 

Although we hdd questions about the wisdom of fiUch an arrangement, we agreed to try 
it since 25 students had already been recruited by the companies and were waiting to begin. 

The Instructor, despite his background in piping design drafting, proved to be incom- 
petent in the classroom and irresponsible. He was dismissed by the company and lef^ th« 



program. This was a critical disruption of the program. 
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At this point, with the assistance of one of the companies/ .a rotirtd project engi- 



^ neer^wos^ found, whom the Division interviewee^ hired for the program 6n<^ supervised. 
, Thjis instructor, after a short period of orientation/ began to pull the class together; be- 



* 



came accustomed to the differences involved in teaching as distinguished from industrial- 
practice /and instruction began in earnest. A mathematics component and instructor were 
also oddedlo the program. ^ ^ , ' 

Of the 25 students, 21 completed the 397~hour program, received certificates, and 
movedTnto work assignments with the companies which had recruited thorn. 

Despite its f 6c fi^ beginning, the progrom was instrumental in providin8|^21 studdints 
with the knowledge required for entrance into promising pasi^ilities in piping design draft- 
ing where serious shortages of personnel exist. 

The prcjgrom provide?! some essential lessons in establishing patterns of coop.ration 
betjveen continuing education and industrial firms; whatever the e)ffgencie$/of program 
and personnel, the College must empjoy and supervise the instructional staff. "A consortium 
should designate either one representative to deal with the school on all essential matters or 
specific representatives for speciBc problems and responsibilities. Convasslng five repre- 
sentatives on all events and decisions becomes prohibitive in time and energy. 

Although the program encountered many difficulties^ the engineering firms felt it was 
necessory qnd valuable, 21 students were started on significant careers, and the Division 
tested, at least In a preliminary way, a new areo^ of cooperation between lijdustry and edu- 
cation. 

Management for Non|Profit Organizations 

The increasing importance %f management techniques in the operation of non-pfofit 
institutions stimulated the Division to cooperate with the NewYork Chapters of the National 
Association of Church Business Administrators, the National Association of Temple Admini- 
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strotors^ jwmJ th© Ncittontti Association 6f Syriag^QU!^ AclmlnJstrdtpri tn Resenting two coof 
seiln tfie Fall 1973 semester. Ohe course, "Fundomentds in Managemenf", was intended . 
for concerned lay people and members of cborches, synogogues, philohithropic Ond fraternal 
orgcirfiitationse The 30-hour course provided an infroducitory ond overall perspective of value 
to those wishing tcjfccquire o basic knowlec^e or' consideiring entry into this field, whether 
they be deciding on a first career or looking for a second career. Topics included flnancid 
planr\lng, fund raising, personnel relations, supervision and management, public relations 
and publicity / communication with members and commum^ construction and maintenance, 
and spfrituol, educational and social functions and p^^ 

A second course* "New Trends in Management" was a seri es of twoHiour seminars 
developed for pfactfcing professionals or thdsepossessing equivd experience 
and presented by distinguisherf speakers from religious, non-profit and academic institutions, 
and the business World. Among the seminar leaders were Conrdd Tei tell. Director of the / 
Philanthropic Tax Institute ("Deferred Giving ondTox Advantages"); Amos Landman, Senior 
Vice-President of Ruder &' Rnn ( "Communications and Public Relations"); Haskell Lozere, 
Dire9tor of New York Chapter of American Jewish Committee (" Activatron and Utilization 
of Members for Social Action"); . Jerome Miller, President and Choi mjan of the Board of 
Kolvin-Miller, Inc. ("Insurance"); and Rev. James McDonald of General Theological Senii- 
nary ("Human Relations"), 
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III. COMMUNITY SERVICE PROGRAMS 
/ in the past two yeors, the Division of Continuing Education has developed a num-^ 
ber of community service pro^qms/ both small and large. 

The objective has been t;o,serve the ^educational needs of residents in the low In- 

" ^ ■ ' . . . *• 

come areas adjacent to the College, the needs of inmates of the Brooklyn House of De- 

'f . 

tentioHi and the desires of the dgtng for programs at sites in the communities where they 
live or congregote« . 

Education for the Aging: Institute oF Study for Older Adults 

Starting with o request from the Borough Park Friendship Club for a short course 
during the Fall of 1969, the Institute of Study for Older Adults (ISOA) has grown to the 
exterit where it is now a progron bringing higher education to the older residents of alt 
five boroughs/ holding 160 classes a year ot 58 centers in the city and involving over 
4,000 students. This great expansion was due largely to grdnti from the New York State 
Office of the Aging and the New York Ci*y Office for the Aging, under Title III of the 
Older Amf*ricc!r.s Act. 

The students are from 60 to 100 years old. All classes are held in senior centers, 
homes for the aged, community centers, hospitals or other places where a large number of 
older adults live or gather. 

Over 75 teachers are involved in this program. Some have Ph.D.'s, Qthers are young 
graduate students, others retirees, some of whom are enjoying their first teaching experience 
at 65 or older. They are highly committed educators, interested in tfieir students, in contin- 
uing educqtion^and in innovative teaching. 

This program has brought many institutions from various sectors of the community to- 

A, 

gether in a cooperative arrangement for educative purposes. Cunrently, all eight commu- 
nity colleges in New York City are working cooperatively in the program. Counting the 58 
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older adult centers and a number of government agencies at the federal^ state and local 
levcU makes the number of partjpipating agencies truly significant. 'During the lost three \ 
year's/ 27 graduate students from almost as many departments in ten metropolitan colleges 
or universities have wbrked in the program « part-time ccwdinatoirs. The decision to use 
graduate students has met with particular success • Students from a variety of disciplines 
have become sensitized to the very real needs of the old and to their woeftjl invisibi llty . 
At least two coordinators have become academicaHy ftivoived in social gerontology as 0 

result. I ■ , ■ . 

"^he students are encouraged to take an active part in specifyiha and identifying 
their eduqational needs. As a result, one group of students has _,prepared a radio program 
thpt has been aired oh WBAI and may become a regular feature. The isubject, of course, 
is the older odult. Anl^er group in d video workshop plans to use portable (port-a-pack) 
equipment next year to interview government officials on current issues. One group has 
produced "A Midsummer N|ght's Dream", another group in a home for the aged studied 
"Aging in American Socie^" last Fall and, finding the subject interesting, went on to 
"Aging in Other Societies" this Spring. A woman at a center in a housing project told the 
teacher that she was so depressed the past week that she would have committed suic'^e if 
hef disabled husband did not need her so badly and she did not have class to l^^k forward 
to each week ^ 

The ISOA bos also been affected by its students in terms of curriculum development. 
By deciding upon which course or courses to take each semester, the students have deepened 
Ntheir knowledge of curriculum possibilities and have contributed to the curriculum of the 
ISOA with numerous suggestions for new courses. 

- The ISOA has conducted a number of successftjl seminars. These meetings have been 
of three types. Rrst, an annual meeting is held to bring together students in the program 
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with educatdrs ond public officials and to discuss issues concerning education arid older 
adults. This year's meeting was concerned with "How Should the Community College Serve 
the Older Adult". Second, evaluation meetings/feedback sessions qre held with the stu- 
dents. Finally, ]Bt meeting was held this yeor ot which leading gerOntologists spoke on 
various aspects of ogirig and thin discussed with ISbA teachers and other interested pro- 
fessionals the implications of teaching the older adult. We expect to repeat such a pro- 
> .1-. 

gram annually. % ^ 

Despite the fact that the program over o period of five years hos expanded to become 
city-wide involvingkhe eight coifnmunity colleges In CUNY,^the problem of funding looms 
larger than ever. Our experience has been one of refunding each year for the past four 
years under the Older Americans' Act of 1965 administered by the New York State Office 
for the Aging for three years and now by the New York City Office on Aging. This is the 
last/^^eoTfor federal. funding under the Older Americcins' Act and thus the Division is cur- 
rently in the process of seeking another funding source. Our first choice would be to have 
the Institute of Study for Older Adults become a regular program of the City University of 
New York, supported out of tax levy funds for a vital and growing educational constituency. 
Prevocatlonal Education Program for Inmates of the Brooklyn House of Detention 

Funds for this project were provided by Section 22(a) 2 of the Vocatfonal Education 
Amendments of 19j68, administered by the New York State Education Department. 

The prevocational education program, offered in cooperation with the Brooklyn House 
of Detention, was administered in three 3*tnonth cycles, enrolling 35 students per cycle.^ 
Of the 105 students who were accepted in the program, 74 met its requirements and were 
awarded certificates at the completion of the 140-hour cycle. The age range of the men 
was from 21-45, with over 80% being from 21-30; 86 of thjp men were Black, 14 Hispanic 
and 5 white. The majority of the 33 men failing to complete the cycle did not drop out, 
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but wdre eitbw sentencecrand reloccitlt^^in upstate institutions or were released to the 
street (ball, probation /dismissal of choices, acquittal). 

The program enabled the students to attend cIcJsseS five evenings a week, 2^ hours 
per class* Course wfirk dealt with vocaHonal ossessmerit/ work orientation, job related 
skill development, dnd human relations/systems sMI Is ^ The sta^ng group of students for 
each cycle was divided Into two sections,f equal in number. Each section had the same 
courses, but different instructors for three of their claises. Although Instructors* followed 
the some general objectives, methodology differed from class to class ond room wqs left 
for cr«jHvity and individual teacher preference. For the human relations/systems skills 
component, the two sections w<>re brought together into a single group, thus giving tbe ; 
students -the opportunity' to share- many of their individual experiences and retain some feel- 
ing ofiq total group identity. In addition to their course work, all students received indi- 
vidual counseling throughout 4helr participation in the program, "^^sellng focused on 
topics related to career possibilities, course work. Institutional difficulties, personal mat- 
ters and ooiirf. concerns. 

One of the major limitations of the program proved to be the length of a cycle. A|- 
though we tried to make it clear at the beginning of the cycle that the program was a three- 
month one, all three participating groups voiced as their major complaint of the program 
its limited duration. This complaint came to a particular focu^ at the evaluation session 
held at the completion of the second cycle. Tbe men bitterly complained that we hadstim- 
ulated their desire for further education, but were unable to provide it on a continuing basis. 
They questioned our motivation and suggested a variety of plans to enable them to contiifue 
their participation. In our planning for the program, we had made no provision for a con- 
tinuation group. We soon realized that we had made a mistake. We tried to develop q plan 
for an advanced group to be allowed to continue on a smaller scale. When we bro^ht this 
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plan to the institution officials^ however, we were notified that it hod not been in the 
original proposal and now there was no way to maintain adequate security for it. This 
lack of insTght caused considerable friction between some of the students and the program 
jtaff. It is interesting to note that for some rea$on;tiie reaction was much greater In the 
second cycle than In the other two. Program plans fix next year include provisions for 
continuation as Ipng a$ on individual Is In the Institution. Our experience has impressed 

■ \ ' ■ • 

upon us the Importance of^ound'ond reollstib pre-planning for all aspects of a program. 
This particular problem Illustrates the nature of educational decisions which are so often 
influenced by outside Ibctors; In this case, the need for security precQutlons on the part 
of the administrators which overruled our concern for the men's continuing educational 
needs* ^ 

From the outset of our program, contacts v*ere established with local businesses/ train- 
ing programs, ond ex-'offender groups In the hope of creating employment and further voca- 
tional opportunities for the men. As students have been released from the Brooklyn House 
of Detention, we hove been successful in utilizing these contacts. Students have enrolled 
in career programsihere at New York City Community College, in training programs at the 
ppportunities Industrialization Center as well as in NeW||||prk City Manpower Training 
Centers. Jobs hove been secured for men at the Brooklyn Navy Yqrd, Willowbrook State 
School and local businesses. It is our belief that in all of these coses. It was participation 
in our program that created the opportunity for men to follow through upon release to mean- 
ingful vocational positions. Since the majority of men completing our program ore eventu- 
ally sentenced upstate, we felt it was important to establish some link between our program 
ond the upstate correctional facilities. Project staff met with Deputy Commissioner Edward 
Elwin of the New York State Department of Correctional Services to work out some way to 
systematize the transfer of students from our progrorfi to formal vocational programs upstote*^ 
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An arrangement was developed whereby men completing our program and then sentenced 
upstate would take with tl^ their edu6<ational record compiled while in Brooklyn. This 
record included vocational aptitude test scores, progress reports and an anecdotal record 
of the individual's participation in the program. By next year, we anticipate having 
estdbltshed specific link-ups into vocational/career development programs where they 
exist in the upstate correctional facilities. , . 

^ a result of the experiences and contacts gained in this program, a proposal for a 
basic literacy progrom was develi»eda Funded by the Criminal Justi^e Coordinating Coun- 
cil, it will be implemented in 1974^5 at the Brooklyn Hpuse of Detention. Thus, the 
educational services provided by the Division of Continuing Education to the detainees 
will be enlarged, in cooperation with the Brooklyn House of Detention. 

r 

COMMUNITY PROJECTS 
In "the past two years, over 125 women from the Fort Greene and Red Hook Commu- 
nities have participated in various community courses and projects sponsored by the Dlvl- 
sion of Continuing Education. These projects have included courses in typing, office prac- 
tice, mathematics and basic bookkeeping. Student goals include achievement of a 35 wpm 
typing speed and increased competency in business English skills. Division staff members 
work on an individual and group basis with the progron participants to explore further 
educational needs and interests. Participants are encouraged, upon completion of this 
course, to enroll in other programs which will further develop their skills and education. 
Other courees and projects are being planned for the winter and spring 1975. Ideas include 
nutrition and weight-watching workshops, English for foreign born, Spanish and speed wrlt- 
ing. 

Salvation Army-Rldgewood Day Care Center, English as a Secon d Languoge Program 
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in Fall 1972/ the Salvation Army-Ridgewood Do/ Care Centw? In the Rlctaewopd sec- 
tion af Brooklyn asked the Division of Continuing Education to devett^ on English as a 
> Second Language ccxirse for parents of chitdren attending their center. Evening classes 
,were held twice a week for fifteen weeks for fifteen ltalig«7-f rench^ and Sponish speak- 
ing parents* . 

IV. VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROGRAMS 

In the past two years, the Division of Continuing Education has offered a numl>er 

■ • 't ■ ■ 

of vocationoi training programs to unskilled or under-employed adults In nied of skills 
trdiriing br retraining. The objective was to prcvide vocational training for a seriously 
disadvantaged and high-risk population including ex-offenders and rehobilltated drug 
addicts. The students were predominantly Viet Nam war veterans, members of minority 
groups, handicapped adults, and odults with histories of interrupted education and short- 
term menial employment.' . 

These vocational training programs were made possible by funds awarded by the New 
York State Education Deportment under the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963. 

Machine Tool, Air CondittOinrig ond Refrigeration, and Radio and Television Repair 
Certificate Progroms -Voorhees Campus 

♦ 

The Division of Continuing Education of New York City Community College conducted 
certificate programs ranging in length from 454 hours in Air Conditioning and Refrigeration, 
to 880 hours in Machine Tool Technology at the Voorhees Campus during the 1972-73 and 
. 1973-74 academic years. In 1973-74 we conducted, in addition, an 800-hour program in 
Radio and Television Repair. These programs were given with the close cooperation and 
support of the Machine Tool Technology, Environmental Sciences and Electrical Technology 
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DeporhnMits. 

Incbsfry PorHcipofion 
The 1973-74 year saw the active pdrticipotion of Industry In the Radio and Tele- 
-^i^sion Repair program, which was co-^onsored by the Electronic Industries A$$ociatl<^, 
O notional trade a^oclatlon representlns 61! the major television and appliance manufac- 
turers. Apart from the financial advantages of obtaining TV sets at a manufacturer's co«t, 
a complete 5et of Tinnell firm loops, a proiector, and the Tinnell series texts and work- 
books that ^our -ofW^^^^ with E. I .A. brought, we also benefited from their expei-lence 
ifj the co^er electronic field and other E.I. A. sponsored training programs. In addi- 
tion, E.KAr members on our Advisory Council hwe aidled, the school's efforts to place 

ourgraduotlng students. ; ' 

Agency Cooperation 

The Fortune Society not only helped in the recruitment of ex-offenders, but provided 
many supportive services to students throughout the program. The Fortune Society was a 
prototype of positive agency support, concern for the program, and commitment to student*. 

Program Development 

In 1973-74 the three.VEA programs consisted of four self-contained classes — two In 
RadioAV and one each In Machine Tool and Air Conditioning. This represented a shift 
from the previous year, where classes tended to be oigonized oround theoretical subjects. 
The self-contained structure allowed us to hire lull-time Instructors In each program (ex- 
cept Air-Condltioning, which was a part-time program) to teach all facets of the training. 
This resulted In "student centered" teaching, with lristructors more knowledgeable about 
their students and their problems. ^ 

We found a neorly universal deficiency in mathematics among our students but be- 
cause of budgetary limits were not able to include a mathematics instructor. 
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^ This year of 1973-74 saw a change of emphasis in the Air Conditioning and Refri- ' 
gerdtton program from one wKose focus was to train technicians to a more concrete approach 

V 

~ to train mechanics. We emphasized this year the practical understanding off the many 
applications of the basic refrigeration cycle. 

In our Radio ond Television Repair program/ we attempted to adapt the Tinnell 
"Symptom Diagnosis" method, which emphasizes a practical dpprocich to television servic- 
ing through "hands on" learning from the first day, instead of the more traditional curri- 
culum which stresses bqsic electronics. Due to the late arrival of the TV sets, we were 
hampered In our efforts to implement the Tinnell method from the start and were forced 
to foil bock on "book learning ". This initial setback wq$ a disappointment to our students ♦ 

Student Recruitment 

" ' 

The most serious shortcoming In recruitment was the shortoge of time to re9ruit, 
screen|and select students. • Late notification of grant awards cut the available time for 
recruitment to a point which Impeded the appropriate selection of students. Out of a total 
of 152 Individuals who were recruited, screened and tested in the six weeks between the 
time that the first' program announcement letters were mailed out to agencies and the be- 
ginning of the first program on October 29, T973 , 89 students were enrolled. A break- 
down of this enrollment reveals that there were 42 veterans, 14 ex-addlcts, 9 ex-offenders 
and 24 more who fell Into the more general category of dlsodvantoged adult. Of the total 
figure of 89 enrolled students, there were 9 who never reported to class and 10 more who 
dropped out In the first week. Of the 70 who remained after the first week, 14 were 

D 

considered "high risks".* 

The Air Conditioning progran was the most popular program and the only one which 
' received enough applicants to permit us to exercise some real selectivity. Because of the 
laige number of applicants, we were able to maintain an active waiting list with which to 
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reploc* •orly drop-outf . y 

The Machine Tool program proyed the I eost popular despite the fact that there are 
more available job opportunities In this field than in eiS^^ Machine Tool 

was perceived as uViglamorou*/ dirty, foctory work. It Is apparent that the field would 
benefit by o change of {mage. Whatever the explanation for the lack of Interest in this 
: program among shidents, and the cons«iuent low number of applicants for It, ^<=«g: > 
necessary to accept a number of students with less than acceptoble scores In mathematics 
and English and, In some coses, with questionable motivation and Interest. 

Interest in the Radio aikl Wpro^rcfnrongedbetween^^ t^^^^^ W*.w*y 
unable to be as selective In choosing the student body for this p^^ 
for Air Conditioning, nor were we able to hove on active waiting list. 

Job Plocement 

The job placement effort began in early Apri I 1974 with a^moi lij^ of approximately = 
\, 100 letters to prospective air conditioning/refrigeration and television repair establish- 
ments. The list of employers represented botK large corporate firms ^d small independent^ 
service dealerse 

A mai ling was not necessary in the machine tool area because of the greater aval lo- 
bllity of jobs in that trade. In addition, the instructor's and the Machine Tool Technology 
Program Coordinator's extensive personal contacts with industry guoronteed that all the stu- 
dents who completed the machine tool program would be employed. 

In early June 1974, on advisory council, comprised of College faculty ond Industry 
representatives as well as the project staff, was formed in part to assist in job placement. 
Through the efforts ofthb industry representatives and the Electronics Industries Associa- 
tion representative, contact was mode with the service departments of the large TV and 
radio manufacturers. In this way, a few positions for the TV students were opened up. 
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Other companies hqd no immedtate openings but recommended that students file applica^ 
tidns for fobs which would open up in the Fdll qfter the summer slump. 

Graduation and Placement Results 

Of the 70 stujjpnts who remained beyond the first week of class, 36 completed the 
program. Twenty-three students received certificated and the remaining )3 received offl- 
cial letters of attendance indicating the number of hours the/ actually completed* (In 
most instdnces, those not receiving certificates/ due to excessive absenteeism, foil led to 
complete the number of hours set as the minimum). 

Only 23 of the 36 students completing the program requested assistance in job place 
ment. thirteen are now self**0mployed or hdve chosen to seek employment on their own. 
Fourteen hov^ been "placed and are employed in their fields of training or ore currently 
in the process of being placed by project 5taff# 
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Minority Small Business Persons Tralninq Program 

Thfe Minority Small Business Persons Training Progrcm at New York City Community 
College began on January 16, 1974 and ended on June 26, 1974. During the course of 
the progroni there were two cycles with a total enrollment of 72 stucjisnts* These people 
were recruited by four business development organizations (Brooklyn Local Economic De- 
velopment Corporation/ Interrocial Council f6r Business Opportunity, Capitol Fbnnatlon 
and Notional Puerto Rican Forum), the State Office of Minority Bus'^ness Enterprise ond 
New York City Community College. The organizations involved in recruitment constituted 
on Ad Hoc Advisory Committee for the program. , -^^^ 

The^progrom offered basic business management: development and orgonizofl^s^i^ 
business^, legal aspects of business, risks and insurance, financing, taxes, accounting^ 
pricing and inventory,, customer ond personnel relations, and advertising aid soles pr( 
tion. 

The classes were evenly divided among small business persons and potential small Bb?i- 
ness persons. It included students from a wide range of educational backgrounds. While 
the interchange and diol^ue between the various groups enriched and vitalized the pro- 
gram, the broad spectrum of differerrces among the students also presented some educational 
proj^lems. Of the 72 students participatinglnitiolly, 43 received certificates of completion 
Interviews with some of the students \4io finished.the first cycle in Aprilindica- 
ted tha|the management areas covered were useful to them in their businesses. Through 
this program, the College has also recognized that there is a continual ne'ed to develop 
and expand programs to provide education and training for minority small business persons. 

In reviewing and evaluating this year's program, the Ad Hoc Committee determined 

that two additional positions were necessary for next .year's program enhancement: a) a busi 

ness counselor to act as liaison between the business development organizations and the Col 
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lege, and/ b) a full-time coordInatdr*to administer the program* 

An evaluation of the program by the Institute fix Research and Development in Occu- 

'% 

poHonat Education, City University of New York/ is currently being stgdied to examine 
ways of strengthening the progroTn and enriching the course of study. 

TKe evdiuicition suggested a closer examination of admission criteria and recommenddKi 
that reading and arithmetic skills assessment be conducted and used a partial basis for 
adn^ssion to thexourses. The evaluation raised for further examination the Inclusion oi^ 
experienced pmons^d novices in^the same courses. The report's additional suggestioni^ 
for educational enrichme^nt'^&nc^^ ore under consideration for implementation in 1974-75 1 

A continuation program has been funded by the Vocational Education Act of 1968 * 

Amendments under the New York State Education Deportment. A two-cycle advanced 

course covering four topics (accounting, legal aspects, advertising and soles promfotion, 

and taxes) [tos also been funded for those graduates of the first two cycles of the tnttial 

program*and ^he graduates of the first two cycles of the 1974-75 program. 
« 
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Htforinfl Aid Dispensing Program ^ 

Iq 1972-73, ftie Division of Continuing Education conducted a Hearing Aid Dispens- 
irig Program to train comitiunity college leoverst and veterans as hearing aid dispensers. 

The dims of the VEA pro] ect were to increase minority group representdtipn within 
the industry^ and help in e$toblishing professional standards in a nonrlicensed health oct- 
ivity that is ofteri looked upon as being grottly comrnercra I. 

With advice and assistance from several 
League for the Hard of Hearing, Junior High School 47-School for the Deaf, etc.) the V©" 
gram v/as oriented more toward training audrometric and hearing aid technicians than the 
training of sales oriented personnel. This focus on the public fservrce sector, instead of the 
private retail sec|or, came about as thejesuit of an increasing awareni^ of the serious, 
prdblem in health cgre delivery as related to hearing and the development of paraprofes- • 
si onaT opportunities in audi otogy. ' 

The course curriculum emphasized the fundamentals of hearing* The first term focused 

on the anatomy of the ear and the problems inf^erent in audfological testing and screening. 

• • . - , 

The students' Were introduced to the audiometer and learned the fundamentals ofaudiology. 

The second term brought more technical knowledge to the class • electronics/ hearing 

aids, and the use of equipment. 

The use of hospitals, hearing'aid dealers' offices, and the Collegers new audiometrfe 

facility gave the students a chance. to see the various types of facilities in which they 

might find future employments More important, the students were instructed in the use of 

the audiometric equipment and were able to master the basics in hearing screenings. 

■ ■ \ I 

For many, the discipline of this program proved to be too demanding; the rate of attri- 
tion was almost 75%. Of the 38 selected for admission, only 32 attended the first class, 
and of this group, 8 received certificate. 
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Three other causes were seen as ma|or reasons for the loss of students* Delayed com- 
pletion of the auclioinetric testing room prevented early development of the practicum. 
Consequently /th% course nwnained theoretical for too long. The lack of any single text 
or other printed materials further detracted from the efficiency of the course. (Budget 
cuts had removed books and manuals from the grant and the College provided mimeographed 
materials compiled by the instructors). The absences for some students were caused by a 
lack of regular employment ond the resulting struggle for everyday necessities forced 
many students to withdraw. For the eight who completed the program, the prospects for 
usefut and meaningful employment were excellent. * ^ 

Clerical and Custoiner Service Skills Training Program 

The Clerical and Customer Service Skills Training Program, 1972-73, grew out of 
several short term courses in Typing, Office Pr^jctice, and Bookkeeping offered to adult$ 
from low-income communities adjacent to the College. The short term courses engendered 
considerable interest from individuals and groups in the community. A decision was made 
to seek funding for a full year part-time program to train 100 under- and unemployed 
adults from Fort Greene and Soth Brooklyn for a variety of clerical and customer service 
occupations such as File Clerk, Clerk-Typist, Assistant Bookkeeper, Salesperson, Admit- 
ting Clerk, and Receptionist. Upon completion of training, students received assistance 
in finding jobs through the efforts of the Project Director. Another equally important ^ 
aspect of the program was to provide students with academic and vocational counseling, 
as well as with information on eddcational programs available to them. 

Students were recruited for the Clerical Skills Program through distribution of pro- 

t ' 

gram announcements to various community agencies and public housing projects in Fort 
Greene and South Brooklyn. In addition, adults who had previous involvement in commu- 
nity programs sponsored by the Division were asked to assist in recruitment. 
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Approximately 115 students applied for enrollment, and 98 were accepted on the 
basis of testing in basic Mathematics and English as well as a personal interview with the 
Pr6|ect Director. A student breakdown of those accepted in the program is as follows: 

Black Puerto Rican Haitian White Other 

Male 3 6 ' 2 0 0 

Female 53 22 * 2 4 

Of the 98 students who enrolled, 43 were able to complete the year's training, the 
majority of students who completed the program either enrolled in further programs to con- 
tinue their education or expressed the desire to do so. Despite the fact that most students 
entering the program had completed the 10th grade, their actual Mathematics and English 
skills fell considerably below that level and it was apparent early in the program year that 
most students would require considerably more education beyond thjis program if they were 
to gain higher than entry-level positions in the clerical and customer servjce fields. Simi- 
larlyj^most students would require remedial courses primarily in Mathematics and English 
befcifc^bcfnigrT^dy to enter a col lege program . 

^ With the exception of a few students who required additional training, most students 
who completed the program acquired skills which prepared them for an entry-level clerical 
or customer service job. Their edqcational achieverirjent was possible despite the fact that 
this was a part-time program and students had significant educational and persona! problems 
to overcome. Most students avajlable and ready for employment obtained jobs either through 
Civil Service or private industry. However, some students chose to remain at their present 
jobs while they furthered their skills and general educational background. 

In addition to vocational training programs to prepare students for entraace into new 
careers, the Division of Continuing jEducation also offered vocational training programs to 
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upgrctde the skilis of working people in cooperation with unions ond other organizations* 
Welding Programs 

Two hundred and eight/ students were enrolled each year during 1972-74 in welding 
apprentice and welding certification programs offered by the Division incooperotion with 
Local 638 of the Steamfitters Union, Local 5 of the Poilermaker^s Union and the Certified 
Pipe Welders Educational Bureau* 
Doy Care Cooks Training Program^ 

The 1972^-73 program was sponsored by New York City Community College and The 
Day Care Counci I of the City of New Yorkr* 

The intent of this training program was to upgrade the skills of cooks in Day Care 
Centers ond to provide current information about nutrition and cooking procedures that 
would assist them in performing thelf jobs as effectively as possible* Those who took this 
training program were exempted from a compulsory training institute sponsored by the 
CityV Agency for Child Dev.elc<>ment, 

insofar as we have been able to measure, the training has been meaningful and use** 
fill for the forty*eight (48) participants* Several have registered for other continuing 
education courses sponsored by the Hotel Technology Deportment. Others have enrolled 
in the College's Alternate Format Program in Liberal Arts. 

, The program was coffered t^ce weekly for sixteen weeks beginning in October 1972* 
The classes were three hours in length and covered such topics as the duties, responsibili- 
ties and attitudes of Doy Care Cooks, the relation of the cook to the education pf^he child, 

f ' 
and cultural food habits. 

The curriculum included study of the four* food groups (fat, protein, carbohydrates 

and water); the food needs of special groups; sanitation; menus and purchasing; and a prac*- 

ticum* 
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CertI ficates pf Complatlpn were given to the studenh at a graduation held at the 
City Univertlty of New York Graduate Center. The guest speaker was Ms. Ethel Under- 
wood, iDirector of Health and Nutrition Services of the Agency for Child Development. 
The auditorium was filled to standing room capacity and the audience Included relatives 
and friends of the graduates and many directors of the Day Care Centers involved. 
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V. PIWORAMS RESI<)NSIVE TO HB^' TECHNICALS 
In the past two years, the Division of C'ontinoing Education has developed courses, 
workshops ond symposia responsive to the needs of students and proctitipners to stay abreast- 
of new technical developments in their fields. 

Fire Rghting Techniques ' 

In cooperation with the National Association of Rre Science and Acfcninistration 
(NAFSA), on Ndvember 18> 1972, the Division presented on all-day symposium: "Advances 
in Water Delivery Systems in Fire Rghtinfl". ^ 

The impetus^for this program came from NAFSA's ludgraent that- many fire service per- 
sonnel would welcome an opportunity to learn about new techniques and new apporqtus. 

The focus W the symposium was on the manner in which the iy$ten»s approach of opero- 
tions research coh be applied to a basic problem facing the fire-fighting branch of the fire 
service. The m4|br topics were rapid water, 1-3/4 inch hose, and new nozzles. Pfogrom 
participants included: Dr. Halg Boliigian (John Jay College of CUNY); Lewis J. Harris 
(AssistantChief of the Division of Training, NYCFD); and John D. Bergeron (Deputy Chief, 
Greenfield Rre Department, Greenfield, Majwchusetts) • A concluding panel discussion, 
where the speakers were joined by representatives of manufacturers and suppliers of hose, 
rapid water, and nozzles, provided an bpportunity for a valuable sharing of information ' 
among the 130 fire service personnel from thirteen states and Canada attending the symposium 

Tbe entire symposium was video-taped by Chief John Doherty of the Amherst Rre 
Department who serves on the Mossqchusetts Advisory Commission fof Fire Science for pro- 
grams in 13 community colleges. \ . , 
Coatinfls Technology 

In the 1972-73 academic year, a two-semester program "Fundamentals of Coatings 
Technology" was presented in the ifvening>pt the Voorhees Campus, in cooperation with the 
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Joint Education CommittM of th« New^Vork Soclaty for Patnt Technology ond the Now 
York Paint and Coatings Association. 

The two courses were designed fwNpeople just entering the coatings Industry or for 
those who wished to acquire a broader bockground In the fundamentals. Each semester con- 
sisted of 30 hours of lecture and demonstration. 

Topics Included: basic raw materlqls (pigments, driers/vehicles, oils, solvents, etc.); 
various types of resins (afkyds, polyesters/ epoxles, vinyls, acrylics, celluloilcs, andureth- 
ones); lacquers and wood finishes; Industrial and architectural finislies; and calculations, 
formulations, application methods, and testing ec|uipr^ii»nt employed In the coatings Industry. 
Architects Programs 

Three courses were conducted during 1972-73 for architects, draftsmen, specification 
writers and others working In building design and construction. 

A total of forty persons, including architects and other professionals in the architec- 
tural and construction fields, i^nrolled in a twelve\iour seminar in "Architectural Concrete" 
which was conducted at the American Institute of Architects' headquarters In Manhattai^. The 
six sessions provided on in-depth discussion of those areas of design and con$tructi<)n neces- 
sary for^lKe effective utilization of oost-in-ploce concrete. The sessions were conducted 
by experts in the field of concrete building and design and were co-sponsored by the New 
York Concrelfe Construction Institute and the New York Chapter of the A. I. A. 

Twelve interior designers, architects and interior design students enrolled in a newly 
developed course, "Behavior and the Built Environment" during the Spring semester. Taught 
by on architect psychologist, the course provided a brief introduction to research methods 
and the current issues in environmental psychology as they relate to architectural design. 
The course effectively combinedifectures with related, field experience. The conr|bining of 
students with practicing profji^onals prwided the basis for stimulating discusslonij of. theory 
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and practice. Th« course, coratsrinQ of •Ight 3-hoor »«nlom # woi cowbcNKl at CUNY 

Graduate Ceoter In Manhotton and vwt sponsored by the New York Chapter of A. I . A, 

r 

The preperatlon and interpretation of construction speeiffcotloMf becouse of their 
legal significance to the contract, hoi become on Increasingly complicated proceit with ^ 
the development and proiiferotlon of new materials and technological proctlces. 

To explore the latest developments In specification writltig, a twelve-week course 
in the "Principles of Construction Spi^fication Writing" was conducted for fifteen archl- 
tecl*, engineers and specification writers. Taught by a nationally known architect and 
consultant in construction specifications, the course explored the diffirent types, fbrmots, 
.requirements and loTq^uage of specificafions and the ind'eoslng use of the computer in formu~ 
lating specifications. The course was offsred in cooperotton with the Metropolitan New York 
Chester of the Constnictlon Specificofions Institute and was conducted at the Voorhees Cam- 

pUSe 
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Technology of Heorinpi Aid Performance 

"Technology of Hearing Aid Perfonnanoe", on educational/industry syinposium at the 
CUNY Graduate Center on September 10, 1973, was attended by over 125 people. The 
symposium was sponsored by the Division and the Hearing Aid Journal. Attending were hear- 
ing aid dispensers, representatives from manufacturers of hearing aids and their components, 
prominent engineers and psych oacoustlc scientists from cities In New York and New Jersey, 
as Weil as Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania and Illinois. 
Hotel ond Restaurant Technology 

Under a grant from the Wine and Food Society, in the Spring of 1973, 12 practltlonen 
participated In a "Gourmet Cuisine" Workshop to prepare them to cook choice Items of the 
classical goumiet cuisine and to select appropriate wines to accompany tliem. 
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VI. CONTINUING EDUCATION CHAPTER, ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 

NEW YORK CITY COMMUNITY COLLEGE . ^ 

At Ndw York City Community Colloge, as at other colleges, alumni have tradition- 
ally been perceived as graduates of degree programs, Non-motrtculonts and otTier Inter- 
mittent students were not considered aiUmnl, Faculty and staff of the Division of Continu- 
ing' Education, working with adults enrolled in non-credit courses for job advancement, 
skills upgrading, and educational enrichment, noted that many continuing educotion sty- 
dents valued not only cogrse content but the social and personal relationship to the Col- 
lege. During counseling sessions, graduations, evaluation meetings, and conferences 
with staff ond faculty, our adult students responded wamily to every overture which im- 
plied a stable, ongoing, relationship with the College. ThISy clearly valued a continuing 
identification with New York City Community College. 

On the basis of this evidence, staff of the Division, this year, approached the Alumni 
Association and asked whether the bylaws might be modified to permit continuing education 
students to form a chapter of the New York City Community College Alumni Association. 

The Alumni Association welcomed the concept of broadening thi^finltlon of alumni 
to include students who seek a conHnulng Identification with the College for social, cul- 
tural, occupational and educational purposes. The Division was encouraged to proceed 

j 

with the formation of Continuing Education Chapter of the Alumni Association. ' 

On Jonuary 29, 1974, the first meeting took place. Twelve former students, repre- 
senting a variety of the Division's programs, discussed the functions on alumni chapter cquld 
perform. These Included: 1) to suggest and help develop new courses reflecfing the needs 
of the various fields in which continuing education students work; 2) to clarify Issues con- 
cerning certification and licensure as they relate to educational programs; 3) to stimulate 
students to continue their education; ^) to provide feedback for the Improvement of courses 
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and progromi; 5) to invoiva more colleagues in continuing education programs; 6) to main'^ . 
tain contact with other continuing education students for socTal and educational interchange; 
and 7) to provide a forum for new developments in continuing education* 

Those at the meeting formed two committees-. Program and Membership* They agreed 
to meet regularly with the objective of planning activities for future meetings and to ex- 
pipre ways of reaching other alumni. ^ 

As a result of their committee sessions, a general membership meeting was plonned 
for May 1 • An effort was made to contact most of the Division's former students. The pro- 
grom consisted of a presentation by Dr. George Schneider, Coordinator of Wedlth Service 
Programs for the DIvisior) of Continuing Education, on '^Credit, Certificates and the Continu- 
ing Education Unit". Professor Ben Welsinger of the Dental Laboratory Technology Depart- 
ment, spoke on "My Experiences as a Teacher of Continuing Education Students jJ^^'^r. 
George Cole, President of the NYCCC Alumni Association, discussed the organization of 
the Association and the part a Continuing Education chapter could play. Eighty-^even 
alumnr attended thy meeting. 

Those present voted unamimously to form a Division of Continuing Education Chapter 
of the NYCCC Alumni Association. In February 1974, the bylaws of the Association had 
be(pn amended to allow applicants certified as eligible by the Division of Continuing Edu- 
cation to be qualified for membership In the Central Alumni Association. Encouraged by 
the interest shown, the Program and Membership Committees continued to me^ and plan. 
At later committee meetings an annual membership fee of $10 was decided upon. Officers 
for the coming year were also elected. The Chapter is now in the process of planning a 
Fall generol membership meeting. 
Issues 

From the point of view of the Division, an active alumni organization can contribute 
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in o numb*r of significant wo/s to the ecbcotlonoi programs we offor. Foremost among 
tliese is serving as an ongoing forum ere present and former students can influence the 
continuing education curricula. For example, as an outgrowth of the May 1 general 
meeting we hove begun to explore n^w ways in which students may receive crjedit for 
th>iK^ont^rfuing education experiences.. One of these is the Coliege Proficiency Exam- 
ination Program offered by the New York State Education Deportment. \W» have also 
focused more closely upon the work environment te> which student* return after taking our 
courses. It has been suggested by members of >he Alumni Chapter that we corrtmunicate 
more fully with employers and supervisors so that they might take a more active roleJn 
promoting the educational development of their workers. 

Another issue we have just begun to face concerns our commitment' to former students 
who are now seeking intry to degree programs at this and other institutions. The Alumni 
Chapter bos served to generate increased demands for this form of educational counseling 
OS well as career counselinge Previous!// counseling was conducted on an od hoc basis 
by the various staff members of the Division. Now the increased demand for this service 
suggests that it may be wise to develop a more comprehensive service. 

By lending support to the development of an alumni organization/ the Division has an 
additional opportunity to continue its relationship with students who are actively trying to 
enlarge their relotionshtp with the College* Effectivel/ meeting this challenge will com-* 
pel us to expand our concepts of continuing education iri new directions* Notwithstanding 
the fact that the Chapter is only several months 616, it has already begun to leave Its im- 
print upon our activities. 
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' VII. FESTIVAL OF THE ARTS 

Festival of the Arts, the Cultural Affairs Progrom of the College^ has as its objec- 
tives the enrichment of the cultural life of the College --^ its students, staff ond faculty -- 
and the involvement and parti ci potion of the community surrounding the College in a shared 
cutturcil interchonge. * 

\ In 1974 the Cultural Affairs Program completed its ninth year of operation within the 
College and its second year under the ausjpices of the DiVision of Continuing Education. 
This year's activities (1973-74) Included an extensive Concert Series, ChildrenSs Theatre 
Series, Film Series, Art Exhibits, and Concert Bureau, which sold large numbers of discoun- 
ted tickets to Broadway ond Off-Broadway shows and the Metropolitan Opera, More than 
25,000 tickets were sold to cultural events inside and outside the College. Ten thousand 
^ student tickets alone were purchased for the Festival of the Arts Concert Series. The Col- 
lege Festival of t|fe Arts introduced students, faculty, and members of the eommunity to the 
ethnic cultures of various ccxjntries: The Inbol Dance Theatre of Isroel^ the Little Angels 
of Korea, the Ambakalia from Trinidad, the Royal Tohitians from Tahiti, and the Festa Brazil 
from Bahia. 

Seven thousond children from local schools, community groups and neighborhood fami- 
lies attended the twelve performonces of our Children's Theatre series. The program Inclu- 
ded: "Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs", "Beauty and the Beast", a children's performance 

of the Little Angels from Korea, a specialized performance concerning poetry "Everything 

/ 

You Always Wanted to Know About Poetry, But Were Afraid to Ask" and an ecological fable 
for children "Sad World, Glad World". There was a problem with the opening attraction in 
the 1973-74 series, "The Me Nobody Knows". This production was presented to us as a 
children's version of the original Broadway show which was based on ^etry and stories 
created by children of the ghetto. Our ticket office sold nearly 1 ,000 tickets. The perfor- 
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mance, however, >«k an abbreviated performance of the original show, but not a chiltlren's 
version. The children were restless and the adults who accoftipanli?d\thefn were dissatisfied. . 
Unfortunately, this was our first production of the season, and we lost part of our oudience. 
By the end of the year, howtver^ we hod once again regained our audience. We conferred 
with the adult leaders of school groups and other groups who had criticisms, accepted their 
justifiable objections, and conferred with them about the selection of next year's prograns. 

Students and community people purchased approximately 10,000 tickets to the fifteen 
films'that were shown at the College. A wide range of films were shown including "Fists of 
Fury", "^iny Jack", "Lady Sings the Blues", etc. Unfortunately, because of budgetary con- 
straints, we did not hgve an adequate technical staff. We operated largely with student help 
and often without providing for them trained technical supervision. Wj», therefore, on some 
occasions enSountered difficulties with projectors, sound and visual effects. 

Obtainifig tickets through our box office, more than 4, 000 students, staff and faculty 
attended Broadway and Off-Broadway shows and the Metropolitan Opera. The main prob- 
lem in this area was that we could not get as many discounted tickets from Broadway produ-^ 
cers as we had requests. The stimulation of the cultural program had had an effect. This 
year larger numbers of students started going to the theatre, and the demand for tickets ex- 
ceeded the supply. 

in 1973-74 we resumed the presentation of Art Exhibits in the lobby of the Klit£(ord 
auditorium. These exhibits coincided with the days of our concerts. Our audiences viewed 
the paintings and sculpture of faculty and staff members of the College before the performance 
and during the Intemjisslon. We received appreciative ond supportive comments. Next year 
we hope to broaden participation in the art exhibits. 

Another development this year was the initiation of a Brooklyn Community Cultural 
Evening. More than 400 persons attended a (Zulturol Evening of perfomionces by three com- 
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munlty culHiral groups from Brooklyn: The Red Von Drummers, a Steel*Bdnd from the Brook** 
lyn Hetghh Youth Center on V^^^^'^^ Avenue, The Alonzo Players from the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesont area of Brooklyn who fH^ented scenes from Douglas Turner Ward's "Days of Absence^, 
and the United Community G^iifer of East New York Folk Dance Company presenting folk 
dances from all over the worWr^his new project was considered Highly successful In Its 
first venture* The Red Van Drummers were selected to play at the Collegers graduation*^ 
This Is the first time that a Steel Band was used for q groduatlon ceremony* 

Two smaller recitals were also presented In cooperation with the Mumonltles Deport-* 
ment: a piano recital by Dr. Jesse McCarroll and a perfbnnance by the New York'Ctty 
Community College Gospel Ensemble*. 

The 10,006 student ticket purchases to Festival of the Arts events this yecir were a 
sizable Increase over the post number of years. The' Festival of Arts programs always i'e** 
celved community support, but are now receiving active student support as welL„ 

1974-75 will be our Tenth Annlversory of the Cultural Affairs Program. The program 
will be expended to more than 50 events* An. extensive Concert Series is plonned with 
groups coming In from all over the world, including Mexico, Harlem, Senegal, Nigeria, 
Canada, New Orleans, ftc« Our Children's Theatre will combine well-known classical 
children's stories and ethnic dance companies from all over the world. 

Our film series will have more thon twenty films Including: ZefflrelllV "Romeo and 
Juliet"; Woody Allen's "Sleeper"; "American Graffiti" and "The Lost Tongo In Paris". 
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Ten Art Exhibits are planned to run one week concurrently with the concerts. The 
exhibits will be made up of collections of children's work from Brooklyn, three faculty 
members, two alumni, one student an<| two college staff members. Three Community Even-* 
ings ore planned and a number of lectures will also be presented. 

•Rfi^ojom schedubd for th. Annlv«-,ary yeor refl«:t, the growth of lnt.r«t by 
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cpirtmunfty, fec«l»y cind.«tud«nb In th« Cwlturt Affair* spomored by the Collage. 
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Vin^ PERSPECTIVES AND PRaSPE^^^^ 
On the bosis of pr^rams begun and developed in the past, the DivNion of Gontin** 
utng Education expects to be able to maintain and extend its educational programs for the 
inmates of the Brooklyn House of Detentfon, for the aging who fincl dignlly and enlarge* 

ment in life-long learning^ for'the unskilled and untrained who seek work opportunities 

<^ ' . • ... ■■ • « 

in skilled and technical oocupations as welt as for the working people of New York City 
who seek excellence and advancement In their work lives and participation on the basis 
of knowledge. In all ospects of life as citizens* 

Currently many of our programs are assembled on the basi^ of grants on g year to year 
basis. When grants run out, programs are often dismantled despite their demonstroted need 
and the support they elicit. The experience and the lessons learned are interrupted so that 
the gains made possible by the grqnt programs are not acted upon but stored. 

We hope that in the next few years there will be opportunity to sustain these programs 
on o stable basis, with continuity assured as port of the public responsibility of a great ur*-* 
ban university. 

We look forward, in the next few years, to certificate programs for adults as regular 
offerings of the College and to their articulation, where appropriate, with the degree 
programs of the College. » 

We look forward to the opportunity of providing counseling for adults on a regular 

basis, counseling for education, career choices and second careers. 

/ 

We have not in the past for budgetary and other reasons, including failures of insight 
and imagination, devetoped an educational program devoted to the urgent, criticai issues 
and problems which exert tremendous force in the shaping of our social lives problems 
of environmental pollution, inflation, the energy crisis, food shortages and population 
growth. 
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W« wont now to turn to these Issues, to find ways to examine Impacts and outcomes, , 
so that our students find, in the community college, not only the knowledge to stay abreast 
of changes m their work livei-W/ln their social lives qs citizens as well. < 

We intend to expand and deepen the eotjaborotion we hove begun with students, 
departmental and adjunct faculty and organizations and agencies external to the College. 
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